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PREFACE 



If the island of Santa Catalina had no special attrac- 
tions — if it was a barren rock — the fact that it is the 
only place where the leaping tuna can be caught 
with rod and reel would make it famous. This sport 
has attracted the attention of the anglers of two con- 
tinents, and it is a singular fact that the tuna, now 
better known than the tarpon, is only caught between 
Avalon and Long Point, within a radius of four miles. 

The present volume is not intended as an exhaus- 
tive work on the island of Santa Catalina, but rather 
as suggestive of its many attractions to the angler, the 
health-seeker and the lover of grand scenery and 
strange contrasts, winter and summer. Its romantic 
history, the diversity of its sports, the suggestion of 
botanists that it is a ** Western Atlantis,** its interest- 
ing flora, the ever-present evidence of ancient occupa- 
tion in its antiquities, are features that have attracted 
many to its shores, and if the following pages shall 
aid the sojourner in his investigations in this Isle of 
Summer, the object of the writer will have been at- 
tained. C. F. H. 
Pasadena, Cal., May, 1901. 
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AN ISLE OF SUMMER 



CHAPTER I. 

TH^ DISCOVERY OF SANTA CATAI.INA. 

THE picturesque island of Santa Catalina, the ocean 
vanguard of I^s Angeles county, Southern Cali- 
fornia, the land of perennial summer, has long been a 
familiar object to those who go down to the western 
sea in ships or coast along its attractive shores ; but of 
its early inhabitants and their appearance centuries 
ago few details were known until the discovery, with- 
in the present decade, of some papers in a public 
library of Madrid, Spain, which upon examination 
proved to be an account in detail of the voyage of 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portuguese navigator in 
the service of Spain, who, in the sixteenth century, 
sailed along the coast, under orders from Don Antonio 
de Mendoza, viceroy of New Spain for the crown of 
Castile and Leon. 

Cabrillo was not the first to endeavor to penetrate 
the mysteries of the North, and discover the mythical 
Straits of Anian. Cortes, the Columbus of the Pa- 
cific Coasty had equipped several expeditions which 
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ended disastrously, and as early as 1522 established a 
shipyard at Zacatula, Mexico. One caravel sailed 
north under Pedro Nunez Maldonado, in 1528, who 
reached as far as the Santiago river. Nuno de Guz- 
man, an enemy of Cortes, and at one time Governor of 
New Spain, attained San Miguel, on the coast of Sin- 
aloa. Later, in 1532, Cortes dispatched two ships, 
under Diego Hurtado de Mendoza and Juan de Maz- 
uela, from Acapulco. Hurtado sighted the mouth of 
the Yaqui before disaster overtook him. Cortes re- 
placed these ships by two others, which sailed north 
the following year. The crew of one caravel muti- 
nied, and under the pilot, Portuno Ximenes, who as- 
sassinated the captain, the peninsula of I<ower Califor- 
nia was discovered. For many years afterward it was 
supposed to be an island. 

Undismayed by the unfortunate results of his expe- 
ditions, Cortes equipped a new fleet, and in 1535 land- 
ed with a party of settlers at or near the present site 
of Id Paz, giving the name California to the territory. 
This expedition also had an unfortunate termination, 
but was followed four years later by another, under 
Prandsco de Ulloa, an old captain of Cortes. He en- 
drded the Gulf of California, sailed up the coast to 
the island of Cerros, and probably sighted land one 
hundred miles farther up the coast before he was 
obliged to turn back. 

ThftOi with some interesting minor expeditions, 
that of Cabrillo, which resulted in the discovery 
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of Alta California. Cabrillo died on one of the islands 
of the Santa Barbara channel, and the diary which 
Herrera and other contemporaries probably saw was 
undoubtedly written by his pilot, Perrelo, Juan Paez, 
or some member of the expedition. The caravels of 
Cabrillo, La Vittoria and San Salvador^ discovered 
Santa Catalina Island in September, 1542 ; and, as 
they cruised in the vicinity for several months, there 
is every reason to believe that the quaint vessels found 
shelter in the bay of Avalon and the landlocked har- 
bor of Catalina on the south coast, and that the ex* 
plorers held communication with the natives, who at 
this time had towns or villages in the mouth of almost 
every canon of the island. 

Cabrillo named the islands of San Clemente and 
Santa Catalina after his ships. La Vittoria and San 
Salvador^ and probably landed at Avalon, where it is 
known was a large and populous Indian villiage, on 
the site of the Hotel Metropole. As the boats ap- 
proached, the Indians, according to Ferrelo's account, 
rushed out, shouting and dancing ; and some of them 
put off in a large canoe, inviting the Spaniards by 
signs to land, and throwing down their bows and ar* 
rows, to show their peaceable intentions. One old In- 
dian told them of bearded men, like themselves, trav- 
eling in the interior on the mainland, who were prob* 
ably Coronado's party. 

In following years Santa Catalina, from its promin- 
ence and beauty, and the fine harbor at the isthmus^ 
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undoubtedly received many visitors — ^perhaps Drake, 
Woodes, Rogers, Shelvocke, and the buccaneers and 
adventurers of the time ; but little is heard of it until 
sixty years later, when Philip III. of Spain ordered 
the viceroy of New Spain, Caspar de Zuniga, Conde 
de Monterey, to equip an expedition, which sailed from 
Acapulco under the command of Sebastian Vizcaino, 
May 5, 1602. About the first of December the cara- 
vels came to anchor, in all probability in the harbor of 
Avalon, and Vizcaino called the island Santa Catalina 
from the day of his arrival, ignoring the previous name 
given by Cabrillo. 

Vizcaino was well received by the natives. He de- 
scribes them as a fine-looking race, dressed in well- 
cured skins, and the town as having large dwellings 
and numerous rancherias ; their canoes were large and 
capable of holding twenty men, the latter being expert 
fishermen. They showed Viscaino some damask cloth, 
which they said came from a wreck, in all probability 
that of the ship San Augustin, which sailed in 1595 
under the command of Captain Sebastian Rodriguez 
Cermenon, to make discoveries on the Califomian 
coast, and was never heard from. 

The historian of Vizcaino was Father Torquemada, 
a member of the party, who has left a description of a 
temple on Santa Catalina. It consisted of a large cir- 
cular place, decorated with feathers, in the center of 
which was an idol, bearing upon its sides representa- 
tions of the sun and moon. To this object the natives 
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sacrificed birds ; yet when the Spaniards shot the ra- 
vens, descendants of which are still a feature of Ava- 
lon, the natives raised many lamentations. ** I be- 
lieve," says Father Torquemada, ** that the devil was 
in those crows, and spoke through them — for they 
were regarded with great respect and veneration." 
To illustrate this, he states that the birds were so 
tame that they would snatch fish from the 
hands of the native women, who did not 
dare to retaliate. 

Torquemada considered the natives of 
Santa Catalina a superior race, and in ad- 
vance of the natives of the mainland in ev- 
^ ery way. The women were attractive, had 
fine eyes and were modest and decorous, 
anta Cfttaiina Raven while the children he describes as ** white 

and ruddy.** The natives traded with the 
mainland tribes ; certain edible roots, called gicamasy 
being the medium of exchange. . 

From the time of Vizcaino (1602) little is heard of 
Santa Catalina, though it must have been visited ma- 
ny times, and it is not impossible that the Jesuits 
from the mission of Nuestra Senora de Columna, 
founded in 1766, visited the island in search of prose- 
lytes. The Franciscans, who established the missions 
in Alta California, gathered about them as many In- 
dians as they could, and it is generally supposed that 
the desertion of Santa Catalina by the large popula- 
tion was due to the efforts of the Franciscan fathers at 
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the missions of San Juan Capistrano, San Gabriel and 
Santa Barbara. It is known that in the middle of the 
eighteenth century the fathers of the Santa Barbara 
mission brought to the mainland the natives from the 
immediate islands, ostensibly to protect them from the 
ravages of the Russians and their Kodiak allies. Be 
this as it may, Viscaino found Santa Catalina well 
populated in 1602, and for one hundred years, or long- 
er, the island was inhabited. From 1769 on, the 
Franciscans carried on their vigorous proselyting, and 
with such success that, according to La Parouse, the 
domesticated Indians about the missions of Upper Cali- 
fpmia in 1786 were over five thousand. In 18 12, 
Humboldt gives the number as sixteen thousand at 
the missions ; and during the next twenty-nine years 
three thousand more were Christianized. 

It was, in all probability, during this era that ma- 
ny, if not all, of the natives of Santa Catalina were in- 
duced to go to the mainland, where their identity be- 
came lost in the bewildering massing of tribes and di- 
alects about the missions of Los Angeles and Santa 
Barbara counties. 

When Cabrillo discovered Southern California it 
had a large and vigorous population. To-day, three 
hundred and fifty-two years later, this is represented 
by a pitiful handful of natives — who are scattered 
about the foothills or the missions — by graveyards de- 
spoiled, and by the quaint stone implements plowed 
up by the modem rancher. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ANCIENT CATAI^INIANS. 

THERE is an air of romance and mystery surround- 
ing the early dwellers of Santa Catalina, and ma- 
ny investigations have been made to determine who 
they were. The island undoubtedly offered the same 
inducements to early man that it does to its frequent- 
ers to-day. Its incomparable climate, without decided 
changes, its summer weather the year around, the 
wealth of marine forms on its borders, made life easy 
and attractive ; and it was without doubt from very 
early times the home of an extensive community. 

That the island sustained a large population is not 
based upon theory, as the author has examined town- 
sites or kitchen-middens from one end of the island to 
the other, and from the mouths of the caflons high up 
into the interior mountains. 

Who the original islanders were and what language 
they spoke is not known. This portion of North 
America was probably peopled from many different 
sources. Wanderers from Bering Strait, Japanese and 
Chinese from the West, possible additions from races 
in the South, and from the lower islands of the Pacific, 
perhaps combined to produce in ages the native tribes 
found by Cabrillo. There is an ancient Chinese belief 
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that an eclipse of the moon is the attempt of a dragon, 
or some monster, to swallow it ; and when it occurred 
the people uttered loud cries to drive it away. It is 
significant that the Indians at San Juan Capistrano, 
according to Father Boscana, entertained the same be- 
lief, and at an eclipse beat dry hides with sticks and 
threw sand in the air to drive the monster away. 
This legend may have descended from some remote 
Chinese ancestor whose junk had blown across the 
Pacific. 

The San Gabriel Indians called Catalina Island 
Pimug-nay and San Clemente Kinkipar\ and that 
they bartered with the islanders is easily shown. A 
remarkable feature of Indian life on the islands and 
coast of Southern California was the variety of dialects 
in use. The dwellers on Santa Catalina had doubtless 
an entirely different dialect from those on the islands 
to the north and on th^ mainland. On the latter, even 
in the eighteenth century, different dialects were met 
with every few miles, among the many towns that dot- 
ted the shore from San Diego to Santa Barbara. 

The Santa Catalinians were a superior race in the 
rude arts ; and from a study of their crania Professor 
Lucian Carr infers that they were distinct from their 
neighbors, and had been driven to the islands of Santa 
Catalina and San Clemente in the remote past, where 
they had held their own until the arrival of the Span- 
iards, when their final deterioration began. The an- 
cient Catalinians and those previous to the time of 
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Cabrillo were a people in many respects comparable to 
the savages of what has been termed the Stone Age. 
In other words, all their implements were of stone, 
wood, or shell ; but the skill with which they modeled 
and made their weapons, mortars and steatite oUas^ 
their rude mosaics of abalone shells, and their manu- 
facture of pipes, medicine tubes and flutes give them 
high rank among savages. During the past twenty 
years tons of ancient implements in stone, wood and 
shell have been removed from Santa Catalina, San 
Clemente and San Nicolas Islands to various Eastern 
museums. 

One of the largest prehistoric settlements was at the 
isthmus, where was found the oldest graveyard on the 
island. Near it was a huge pile of abalone shells, and 
beyond this the graves, which have produced yards of 
shell beads, numerous mortars, and other curiosities. 
As near as I could judge, the graves of the lowest 
strata here long antedate the Cabrillo discovery, as in 
them I found nothing but native beads made from 
shell and bone, while from upper layers of graves I 
took mortars and pestles, beads of glass of Venetian 
pattern, bell-clappers, old knife-blades, bits of copper 
wire, an iron ax-head and mattock, which the Indians 
had doubtless received from the Spaniards in ex- 
change for native products. All these had been 
buried with the dead, the iron implements being care- 
ftdly wrapped with cloth, which had rusted away, 
leaving merely the impression. Some of these iron 
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objects are in the collection of Mrs. T. S. C. Lowe of 
Pasadena. 

The contents of this old graveyard, in a trench of 
which I found myself one day several years ago, be* 
fore the graves had been completely looted, told a sin- 
gular story of the life of the islanders. The huge pile 
of abalones suggested this mollusk as an important 
food supply ; and in the heap were bones of various 
fishes, as the tuna and yellowtail, and the operculum 
of a shell, showing that their food was obtained prin- 
cipally from the sea, and they were a race of fisher- 
men. Prom here have been taken flat mortars for 
grinding acorns and roots, and deep ones for holding 
seeds. Many of the latter were of attractive shapes, 
finely rounded, a process requiring no little time. 
With them were scrapers, grinders and pestles, long 
and short. One pestle in my possession is literally a 
formidable club a foot and over in length, and one in 
the fine collection of Mr. E. L. Doran of Avalon is a 
remarkable object several feet in length. Here also 
were numbers of quartz or rude flint knives and scrap- 
ers, awls of bone and stone, and singular objects, well 
polished, which possibly were fetiches. Certain balls 
of stone were probably used in some game, others to 
crush seeds. Perforated stones were common, and 
may have served as sinkers. Curious flat pieces of 
steatite, with a hole through the top, were heated and 
applied for rheumatism and kindred ills. I found fine* 
ly polished plummets of green stone, sinkers for nets, 
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and a variety of objects in stone relating to the native 
avocations. Not the least interesting were the fish- 
hooks, make of pearly abalone, in many shapes, with 
the barb upon the outside and rudely pointed. Oth- 
ers were beautifully fashioned in bone, with a groove 
for the line, which was fastened with asphaltum. Bone 
barbs for harpoons and spears and baskets have also 
been found, and fishing-lines made of sea weed, as well 
as doth, the latter from the caves of San Clemente. 

The weapons were often beautiful, especially those 
collected by Mr. Paul Schumacher. There were 
spear-heads of a rich dark flint, arrow-heads of all 
colors, and sizes, of the most delicate workmanship. 
Many were knife-blades inserted in wooden handles, 
or possibly daggers. On the summit of a high range 
I discovered what had evidently been an ancient ar- 
row manufactory, where the broken pieces of white 
flint arrow-heads were scattered about with the raw 
material From the isthmus I took a wooden dagger, 
or sword-blade; and a handle, found by some one 
else, was ornamented with pearl mosaic, inlaid in as- 
phaltum. 

That the Catalinians had musical tastes is shown by 
the flutes, or whistles. One taken from the isthmus 
was of deer bone, perforated with three holes. Others 
found were double, and had been decorated with aba- 
lone mosaic by the owner. The larger end was often 
closed by asphaltum, obtained probably from the In- 
dians at Redondo Beach, nearly opposite. 
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The islanders were fond of 
ornament, as the cotmt- 
1 less beads suggest. In 
two hours, with a 
companion, I collect- 
ed at the isthmus ten 
or twelve feet of beads, 
' made from the shell 
of a little univalve {Olivella bipiicatd). Others 
were of various shells — Denlalium, Tivola, and 
others, A large bead was carved from steatite ; 
another was a perforated human tooth ; while 
bones of birds, pebbles, bits of abalone, and 
various objects, were also used as beads, the 
most ffisthelic being perfect disks of pearl, taken 
from the Avalon site. 

Small mortars containing paint, red and 
black, suggest decorative tastes not unknown 
to-day ; while many curious ornaments in shell 
and pearl were found — earrings like fishhooks 
without the barb, circular plates— others oblong 
— possibly for binding upon the forehead, tell- 
ing that the native belles had pronounced views on 
personal adornment. Artistic taste was exhibited in 
inlaying the rims of mortars and the handles of swords 
with pearl. At White's Valley I found a rude spoon- 
shaped object in steatite, and several long, slender- 
edged objects for polishing, cutting or piercing. 
Among other finds were plummet-shaped stones, or 
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weights^ and perforated or rude discoidal stones that 
are found in such places all over the world. Some 
perforated stones were of flint, with serrated edges — 
perhaps for cutting cord or gut. Besides these there 
were many more, merely ornamental, some with fishes 
carved upon them in the soft steatite, while some were 
evidently models of whales and other marine animals. 
Pipes have been found here by various collectors. 

The simple enumeration of the articles taken from 
this Catalina archaeological treasure house would fill a 
volume, and it is sufl&cient to say that this locality is a 
type of many on this, San Clemente and San Nicolas 
Islands. 

North of the location of the graves at the isthmus, 
on the slope, is an old townsite where many imple- 
ments have been found, and the coach road to Little 
Harbor is especially rich in such localities. A mile 
above the latter place I located several old Indian town- 
sites and picked up various implements from the sur- 
face. Not far from the road was a rude stone cavern, 
its floor covered with abalone shells and the telltale 
black earth. Here I found an ancient ax-head of 
stone and several scrapers. 

.At Little Harbor there is an ancient townsite to the 
north, overgrown with cacti. Opposite is a prehistor- 
ic mound of abalone shells, and high on the cliffs, to 
the south of the picturesque harbor, half a mile from 
the hotel, an ancient deposit, floored with shells, from 
which I took a mortar and various objects. 
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Almost every canon mouth shows these old town- 
sites, which add to the zest of the stroller, who is led 
on by the interest the ancient objecis excite. 

At Johnson's Landing there was a large settlement, 
and the black earth at White's and Swain's indicates 
others. There was a small campsite at Descanso Can- 
on, and at Avalon, where the Metropole stands, was a , 
large town, in the ancient soil of which hundreds of 
objects in stone, shell and bone have been found. 

Twenty minutes walk north-west from the Eagle's 
Nest camp brings one to a veritable cave-dwelling "bf 
the California Stone Age — a cave-house used by one 
or more families possibly thousands of years agoi^ It 
is small with an overhanging ledge of rock, and upon 
the face can still be seen strange figures in red paint 
taken from the ledge near the isthmus cave. A small 
cave or indentation near by was used for cooking, and 
traces of smoke could be seen when I first visited it. 
The floor of the cave has been partly filled in with 
soil, and in and about it and vicinity I have found 
numbers of implements in stone and shell, while in 
front of the entrance, partly covered by cactus, can be 
seen a large deposit of abalone shells which must have 
been brought from the coast a mile or two away, and 
which were carried up to the cave which stands on 
the divide high above the canon that winds its way to 
the sea. 

A locality of special interest, and one which should 
be visited by the sojourner at Santa Catalina, is Em- 
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pire I^anding, or Potts' Valley, where is seen the an- 
cient oUa (or stone jar) manufactory of the pre-historic 
Catalinians. Viscaino says that the Indians bartared 
with those of the mainland, and that they carried on a 
large exchange is now known. For years beautifally 
shaped olios of serpentine were found on the mainland, 
taken from the ancient graves at various localities ; 
but where they, or the material from which they were 
made, came from was a mystery until Paul Schumacher 
discovered the quarry at Santa Catalina. Here is the 
ancient manufactory where for centuries, in all prob- 
ability, the Indians cut ollas with their quartz chisels, 
sending them by the canoe-load to the mainland, to be 
distributed from San Diego to Santa Barbara and be- 
yond. 

The old outdoor manufactory is most interesting, 
and the unfinished ollas can still be seen, with others 
marked in the rock (see illustration) ready to be cut, 
when the workmen dropped their tools never to re- 
turn. 

There was little need for pottery with such vessels. 
From this stone, which to-day is made into mantels 
and tiles and lines the entrance to the Los Angeles 
Court House, the ancients formed dishes, spoons, stone 
plates, medicine-stones, sinkers, and a variety of ob- 
jects. 

This is one of the most interesting places in Ameri- 
ca to the archaeologist. Here is the old workshop un- 
der the blue sky, with its unfinished work, its broken 
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chips and pieces strewn about, the flint tools of the 
workmen here and there, telling a fascinating story of 
the possibilities of the human savage when thrown en- 
tirely upon the natural resources of a land where the 
only metals were gold and silver, and where, in place 
of iron, shell, stone and wood were used for all pur- 
poses. 

Santa Catalina is visited for its delightful winter and 
summer climate ; is looked upon as a pleasure resort 
and sanatorium ; but I commend this feature — the 
history of its early people — to the reader, confident 
that in following it up by observation and reading 
life here will take on a new interest, as the mysteries 
of the island have been but touched upon. Even the 
temple described by Father Torquemada in 1602 at- 
tracts the stroller, and leads him on up the deep can- 
ons and over the picturesque mountains in an elusive 
chase. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SANTA CATALINA. 

THE caravel of Cabrillo came to anchor three hun- 
dred and fifty-two years ago in San Pedro harbor, 
where we take the Santa Catalina steamers. Where 
now the little town reaches down from the high bluflF, 
bare sandhills stood then, peopled only by the savages. 
Cabrillo named the port San Miguel ; but, as in the 
case of the islands, his nomenclature has not been ob- 
served by modem geographers. 

The recital says they discovered **aport inclosed 
and very good. . . . Being in this port they 
passed a very great tempest ; but, on account of the 
port being good, they suffered nothing.** 

When the Spaniards first landed here they were at- 
tacked by the natives, who wounded three of their 
men with arrows ; but later some of the Indians vis- 
ited them and described people like themselves, with 
cross-bows and horses, who were traveling in the in- 
terior — ^probably Coranado*s expedition of 1540. Now 
the harbor is filled with modem yachts, the pictur- 
esque lateen-rigged boats of the Portuguese fishermen, 
and steamers and vessels from many ports line the 
wharves or lie in the oflSng. 

Out through the lines of stone breakwater we head, 
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by Terminal Island with a view of the long sandy 
beach, upon which the waves come piling in with in- 
terminable roar. To the east are Long Beach and 
Newport, while to the north, beyond the point, lie the 
shining sands of Redondo and Santa Monica. 

The prow of the Hermosa is turned seaward and we 
are soon plowing the blue waters of the Santa Catalina 
channel. The island is distant about twenty miles, 
and the trip across is in itself a delightful experience. 
The sky is clear, the water an indescribable blue, the 
air invigorating ; and the genial captain will guaran- 
tee that from April to November — ^perhaps later — not 
a stormy day, with squall or gale, shall interrupt the 
programme ; while in winter, if winter it can be 
called, the immunity from storms and bad weather is 
remarkable. 

As the steamer surges ahead, numerous flying-fishes 
dart from the waves in every direction, to the wonder 
of the tourist who has never seen a fish twelve inches 
long soar a fourth of a mile. Large whales are seen 
spouting in mid-channel, and a wonderful array of 
marine life often meets the eye. 

Finally the magic island looms up, like some sleep- 
ing monster, and takes the shape and form of a moun- 
tain range, twenty-two miles long, adrift out at sea — 
a bit of Southern California anchored off" shore ; an isle 
of summer, even in winter. As its lofty mountains 
and cliffs grow more and more distinct, and the deep 
shadows merge into canons and ridges, the memory of 
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the island's strange history steals upon us. Where 
we float the little caravels of Cabrillo and Vizcaino 
sailed and watched the signal-smokes which probably 
announced their presence from native town to town, 
from valley to mountain. What mysteries are buried 
in these deep canons ! What stories the listening 
waves could tell of the savages of the Stone Age, the 
buccaneers and navigators of old ! 

Higher rise the hills and deeper grows the blue 
haze about the island that once belonged to Philip III. 
of Spain, and finally, undoubtedly, become a Spanish 
grant to some of the conquerors. I^ater, to follow its 
modern history, it was granted by Mexico to Govern- 
or Pio Pico, deeded by him to Nicolas Covarrubias, 
Sr., to finally be purchased by James I^ick, who fought 
the squatters who had established themselves here and 
defeated them in the courts, and gave it over to herds 
of sheep and goats. 

There were a few settlers on the island thirty or for- 
ty years ago. Others, drawn by the delightful cli- 
mate, allured by its natural hospitalities, by the per- 
ennial summer that lacked even the changes of the 
mainland, gathered one by one at the little bay and 
called it home — and Avalon ; and so the little town 
by the western sea grew apace. 

We are very near it now, sailing due south down 
the channel, with the strong inland wind abeam. 
Watch the cliffs, how boldly they breast the sea, ris- 
ing like grim giants hundreds of feet in air, with thick 
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beards of waving kdp at their base ! Great slopes of 
green stretch away ; then a glimpse of white beaches, 
of breaking waves gnawing at submerged rocks; a 
flash of fljring-fish wings ; canons — rivers of verdure 
winding their way skyward ; and far away the tops 
of high mountains, about whose crests flecks of cloud 
float in the drowsy air. 

There is something in the soft wind that speaks of 
contentment and rest. A butterfly drifts aboard and 
inspects us one by one — a messenger from the Isle of 
Summer. We pass a pinnacle of rock and on a sea of 
glass glide into the little bay with its perfect crescent 
beach, its pavilion and hotels, the climbing streets and 
long row of shops and homes, beyond which the deep 
carton winds up to distant mountains that overlook 
the western sea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AROUND AVAI^ON. 

Santa CATALINA is an island principality in 
all the term implies, and its fifty-five thousand 
acres of beautiful and well-diversified country, with its 
mountain ranges and peaks, its deep, well-watered 
cafions and level stretches of park land and lofty plat- 
eaus, is the private property of the Banning Brothers 
of I/OS Angeles. 

The ancient inhabitants early recognized the most 
available localities, and especially the beauties of Av- 
alon, where one of the largest Indian towns was situ- 
ated. Avalon harbor is on the north-east side of the 
island, and constitutes the mouth of a picturesque 
canon, which forms a perfect crescent-shaped beach, 
guarded by a sentinel rock, called Sugar Loaf, on the 
north and by a lofty ridge to the south, a well-pro- 
tected harbor being the result. Along the beach ex- 
tends Ocean Avenue, the principal thoroughfare of the 
little town, from which branch various streets, lined 
with pepper, palm and eucalyptus trees. Here and 
there a broad-leaved banana rustles in the wind, sug- 
gestive of semi-tropical days, and the ripe fruit some- 
times hangs in the January sun to tempt the passer-by. 
In the island gardens are many floral prodigies. The 
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geranium is a hedge-plant — almost a tree — ^and other 
flowers grow in profusion. 

The little bay is filled with boats, from the lateen- 
rigged craft of the fishermen (see illustration) to the 
Paloma and other yachts of the Catalina Yacht Club, 
which has its headquarters here. Scores of bathers 
are making merry at the well-equipped baths, and on 
the awning-covered seats of the fishermen one meets 
all the local celebrities — Mexican Joe, who has been 
on the island for forty years ; Billy Bruen, who is in- 
vested with peculiar rights and privileges ; Jim Gard- 
ner, Hugo and his famous dogs (which are said to catch 
flying-fishes), Harry Elmes, Chris Ringsen, and others. 

Here, by the musical sands and on the pier, one 
hears the piscatorial gossip of the day — ^stories of big 
yellowtails, monster tunas taken on a light rod, and 
many more. Here one finds his level, and recognizes 
the fact that the biggest man in Avalon is he who 
catches the biggest fish. 

Down Ocean Avenue is the pavilion and band stand 
where the Santa Catalina orchestra discourses good 
music from eight to nine, when the nightly ball be- 
gins. Near here is the tennis-court, where the tour- 
naments and games are held, and up the canon the 
golf-links and club-house and tennis club, famed for 
their beauties of location. 

The street is lined with shops, hotels and curiosity- 
shops. A blaze of color comes from one of the latter 
that is decorated with the pearly abalone — a veritable 
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shell palace, where can be seen curiosities from every 
country. Here are all the shells of Santa Catalina, 
and many from ** far Cathay*'; abalones in white and 
black, others in deep reds and greens ; great pearl 
oysters ; boat shells from the isthmus ; limpets taken 
from Church Rock ; rich seaweeds, and almost every 
shell or marine curiosity to be found. 

At other places we are shown the relics of the an- 
cients, the old mortars and pestles, the strange imple- 
ments of the olden time, the many minerals of the is- 
land, and hear tales of winter fishing and of swordfish 
combats. 

At the north end of the beach, within a stone's 
throw of the water, stands the well-equipped Hotel 
Metropole, whose piazzas are gay with the beauty and 
fashion of Southern California. Here, facing the bay, 
with Mount Santiago looming out of the haze far be- 
yond San Juan, the members of the Tuna Club con- 
gregate, and conversation drifts upon things piscato- 
rial. There are no Democrats, Republicans or Popu- 
lists at Avalon. It is in the tuna belt, and the heated 
discussions that from a distance might seem to be up- 
on political or social topics are wars of words on bait, 
rods, reels, and the various lines used for the gamy 
fish caught with rod and reel nowhere else in the 
world. 

Saturday night is a gala time at the little town and 
the occasion of a grand pyrotechnic display. The 
homes, hotels and yachts are decorated with Chinese 
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lanterns ; red, blue and green lights illumine the sur- 
rounding cliffs ; a white light burns on the summit of 
Sugar I/>af, like a signal-fire of the ancients ; bombs 
and rockets dart from the surrounding mountains and 
beach ; bonfires dot the pebbly shore, and some vast 
spectacular scene seems to have been staged in the lit- 
tle bay into which, from the outer darkness, the Her- 
mosa slowly glides, ablaze with lights and rockets and 
thronged with wanderers from the inland cities — I/)s 
Angeles and beyond. 

Up beyond the Metropole is the little church, and 
cottages and homes climb the steep ridges that over- 
hang the town. Through the wall of rock at Sugar 
lyoaf is a tunnel leading to Descanso, the summer 
home of J. B. Banning, which, with its green lawns, 
its charming vistas of sea and canon, is suggestive of 
the possibilities in home-making on the Isle of Sum- 
mer. 

Avalon is not incorporated, and is managed by the 
owners of the island, the Banning Brothers, proprie- 
tors of the Wilmington Transportation Company ; and 
to their enterprise is due the prosperity that has come 
to the Isle of Sufnmer. To this interest are due the 
excellent sanitary conditions, the abundant supply of 
pure water, and the development of all the resources 
and beauties of Santa Catalina, which, without de- 
stroying its natural attractions, have made it famed as 
a pleasure resort and sanatorium. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TH« SANTA CATAI^INA AQUARIUM. 

IT is impossible to even indicate the many beauties 
of the coast-line of Santa Catalina in so limited a 
space. Every mile has its peculiar interest. The 
wonderful tints and contrasts appeal to the artist. 
The lofty cliffs and rocks breasting the sea arouse the 
enthusiasm of the layman, while the lover of nature is 
bewildered by the wealth of animal life. 

The waters of Santa Catalina are so clear that ob- 
jects at a depth of fifty or more feet can be seen with 
great distinctness, and one of the pastimes is to drift 
along the shores and through a glass-bottomed boat 
gaze down into the depths and watch the movements 
of the various animals seen there. Sugar I^oaf at Av- 
alon, the water at White's I^anding, the Blue Cavern 
and Aquarium Shoals are famous localities for these 
excursions into the realm of nature. 

In the open channel we may, perchance, see several 
kinds of whales, the tall-finned killer, the dolphin, the 
porpoise, or, rolling in the ground-swell, sunning its 
oval body, the gigantic sunfish. Seals and sea-lions 
pass us by, and on rare occasions, on the south side, a 
sea-otter is seen. At times the waters are alive with 
fish. Huge yellowtails parade the little harbor of Av- 
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alon, taking bait thrown to them firom the pier. Fly- 
ing-fishes dash here and there, their fins held rigid, 
their motive power being the tail, which acts as a 
screw, driving the fish out of the water with a force 
that causes the entire body to vibrate, and giving the 
so-called wings, or fins, an appearance of flapping. 
Some of these fish frequently soar a fourth of a mile, 
and have the power of avoiding objects and turning to 
a limited extent, as they often cross a boat or strike it. 
On one occasion a flying-fish struck me, another strik- 
ing my companion in the back as he attempted to 
avoid it. 

Great schools of sea-bass and yellowtail are seen in 
early summer, fairly tinting the water, while the green 
hue coloring it for acres is occasioned by vast num- 
bers of barracuda. 

Rowing along by Sugar Loaf and using the glas^ 
we pass waving beds of kelp, with long green and- 
bronze fronds reaching upward, floating with the cur-- 
rent, in rich contrast to which is the orange hue o^ 
the golden angel-fish. Here schools of kelp-fish, with- 
delicate green hues, float by ; then a black ray, with, 
bird-like motion. Grotesque sculpins mimic the rocks, 
and a smaller ally appears to walk along, using its 
pectoral fins as limbs. Here also is found the strange 
walking-fish that is ornamented with barbels, and 
mimics so closely the weed in which it hides that it is 
often passed by unobserved. Beneath a jutting rock 
wave the whips of the crayfish ; near by the black 
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murry, or eel, from four to five feet in length, a di- 
minutive sea-serpent, makes its home, while sprawling 
among the algae-covered rocks is a mottled octopus, 
its eight sucker-lined feelers probing the crevices for 
crabs. In mid-water a dash of white and a cloud of 
ink tells of the squid, a near ally, from certain species 
of which sepia and cuttle-fish bone come. They are 
often chased upon the shore, as are the flying-fishes, 
by the predatory tuna and albicore. 

The variety of fishes is astonishing. Whitefish, 
the peculiarly banded sheepshead, the young of which 
are called redfish, several varieties of perch and rock- 
bass, and scores of small fry pass us in review. On 
rare occasions the brilliant-colored opah, or king of 
the herrings, is seen ; the mullet and the garfish ; the 
remora, that clings to sharks with its sucking-disk, 
and once I saw a small RegalecuSy a wonderful satin- 
ribbon-like fish, with black dots or splashes and 
plume-like fins of vivid vermilion — the fish that in the 
waters of northern Europe attains a length of forty 
fiiet or more. At least two swordfishes play havoc 
with the small fry off these shores — the Xiphias glad- 
ius and the billfish. A volume could be filled with 
the description of the fishes of Santa Catalina and their 
habits. In August matiy spawn, and the water is 
then filled with their eggs, which are greedily sought 
by flocks of sea-birds. 

In the shallow waters we see the rocks covered with 
sea-anemones of varied hues, the cousins of the corals, 
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and if we dredged in deep water we should find off 
Avalon a real coral. Starfishes — especially the little 
ones with snake-like legs — fill every nook and cranny; 
while curious holothurians and sea-eggs will repay 
patient investigation. Quaint crabs lie hidden among 
the rocks, and one species is often found above high- 
water mark. On the sides of big rocks three or four 
species of abalone cling, while the favorite boat-shells 
of the children — limpets — are found in variety. If we 
are very fortunate, we may catch a glimpse of the pa- 
per nautilus or argonaut clinging to the bottom, as its 
shell is occasionally washed ashore, the occupant hav- 
ing been thrown out of the fairy boat by the waves. 

The beauty of the Santa Catalina jellyfishes can 
hardly be described. They are of all kinds and sizes, 
from the bulky Rhizostoma to the delicate Beroe. I 
have seen chains of glass-like SalpaCy eight or ten feet 
in extent, and forming so solid a mass that they al- 
most stopped the oars ; and in August the dainty Vel- 
ella and Physalia with their silvery sails and colored 
hulls float in in fleets, a few stranding upon the shore. 

If the day is wonder-producing, what can be said of 
the Santa Catalina night ! The water around A^valon 
seems filled with fiery objects that dash about here 
and there ; moons and stars appear at the bottom, 
and every animal appears to be endowed with a light- 
emitting power. All along the shore these wonders 
may be seen, especially at Aquarium Shoals and at 
the isthmus in the Blue Cavern. The latter is a cave, 
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with an entrance thirty or forty feet high, into which 
a boat can pass for one hundred and fifty feet or more, 
coming out at a different opening. At the entrance 
the water is a marvelous blue, and the cave a perfect 
aquarium, with a garden of kelp at its door, in which 
float the black sea-bass and many more. 

At night, when the sea dashes into the cavern, there 
is a weird display of phosphorescent lights and flashes, 
the water dripping from the walls and dashed about 
like living fire. 

On a calm day the passage through the cavern can 
be made with ease, and should be taken by the visit- 
or, as illustrating the action of the water and its wear- 
ing power. Near the Blue Cavern are many caves 
that deserve examination, worn into the great belt of 
infusorial earth which crops out here. 

The newly-constructed aquarium at Avalon makes 
a beautiful display of animal life, showing every 
fish, crab or marine animal it is possible to keep 
in tanks. There has been seen the paper nautilus 
alive ; squids seven feet in length ; octopi with a radi- 
al spread of eight feet; yellowtails weighing thirty 
pounds, and nearly every game fish caught here. 
This is the first attempt to establish an aquarium in 
Southern California, and the first time the fishes of 
the region have been shown alive. The collection is 
said in its variety and beauty to rival that of the Naples 
aquarium, famed for its beautiful building, maintained 
partly by subsidies from various European govern- 
ments. 
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Alongsbore many sea-birds are observed — the brown 
pelican, with lumbering flight ; the loon, with its 
snake-like head, and various gulls. On Arch Rock a 
bald eagle nests. These fine birds, with hawks, are 
seen high in air, soaring about the tops of the island 
mountains. On rare occasions the albatross sails into 
port, while a perfect list of the sea-birds would show- 
many interesting visitors. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THK TRAII, OF THK BI.ACK S^A-BASS. 

MEXICAN JOE, the oldest fisherman and guide 
of Santa Catalina, was my oarsman when I 
caught my first bass. On the way to the grounds we 
shot at flying -fishes on the wing, which were bagged 
by the big tunas and albicores that were chasing them. 
A strong wind was blowing, and the tunas were rush- 
ing here and there, while the flying-fishes darted from 
the waves by scores, glistening in the air like gems, 
and, caught by the wind, were lifted twenty or more 
feet above the water, to turn and soar away, followed 
by these tigers of the sea. I saw tunas leap from the 
water and strike them in the air, whirling them over 
and over like pin-wheels. 

4 

These rapacious fish would follow directly beneath 
the flyer, so that the latter, after soaring perhaps an 
eighth of a mile by several efforts, would literally fall 
into its pursuer's mouth. This scene of havoc lasted 
nearly an hour, and we finally anchored, with the fly- 
ers darting all about us, over the boat and into the air 
like frightened quail, while the noise of the rushing 
tunas and albacore came like the roar of distant waves 
at sea. 
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The anchor was tossed over, the rope ran merrily 
out, and the hook, baited with a six-pound whitefish, 
went hissing down to the big submerged rock. 

'^Sometimes he bite, sometimes he don't," remarked 
Joe, **but whether he do or not we have the fishin* all 
the same." And he looked at me inquiringly to see 
if I was of the variety of fishermen who are never sat- 
isfied unless the fish are always on the line. It so 
happened that I found pleasure in the mere anticipa- 
tion ; and we sat silent for half an hour, I holding the 
throbbing line that the ebbing tide played upon as the 
string of a musical instrument. Away inland rose the 
snow-capped peaks of the Sierra Madres, telling of 
Pasadena, the San Gabriel Valley and the fertile gar- 
den-spots that reach up to the mother mountains. Far 
to the south I traced them, until they were lost in the 
blue haze. There was Mount Santiago, with a cap- 
ping of golden cloud, and far away, rising grandly, 
masses of cumuli that told of the great California des- 
ert and the burning sands, in such marked contrast to 
the verdure of the coast country. 

I glanced at my companion, and was wondering if 
in his veins ran the blood of the Aztecs or of the Indi- 
ans whom Cabrillo and others found here centuries 
ago, when Santa Catalina was an empire in itself and 
owned by them, when suddenly I became aware that 
the tension of the line I held had increased to a steady 
pull ; then came a jerk that carried my hand into the 
water. 
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"Black sea-bass sure!** whispered Joe, awakened 
from his reverie by tay exclamation, ''Slack ! " 

I paid out the line while he seized the anchor-line 
and made ready to haul up. 

** Give him ten feet and then hook ! " were my or- 
ders. 

I was an old shark fisherman, having caught many 
of these monsters in the Mexican Gulf, and had taken 
Florida jewfish and tarpon, and I saw that work of a 
similar character was before me in this fishing. The 
line jerked heavily in my hand, then began to run out 
steadily. When about six feet had gone over the gun- 
wale I stopped, gave a glance at the coil to see that 
all was clear, and when the line came taut jerked the 
hook into my first black sea-bass. 

I have every reason to believe that the latter was 
astonished, as for a single second there was no re- 
sponse. Then came a jerk that almost lifted me from 
the boat, and the line went hissing over the rail like a 
living thing, playing a merry hornpipe of its own 
composition. Nothing could stop such a rush, and I 
simply waited while Joe pulled up the anchor. When 
the latter was in I grasped the line and braced back 
for the fight. The light boat whirled around like a 
top, and away we went, like a tug surging -through 
the water, an ominous wave of foam rising high around 
the bow. 

A ten-foot shark never pulled harder than this gamy 
fish, and for five minutes it was a question who 
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was master. I took it in with the greatest difficulty, 
gaining ten feet, only to have the fish rush toward me 
and then dash away with an impetus that was more 
than irresistible. Then I would stop him again, slow- 
ly making foot by foot, hand over hand, taking a turn 
on the cleat, slacking and pulling in attempts to tire 
the monster — tactics that for a while were of no avail. 

One of the tricks of this fish was to stop and jerk its 
head from side to side violently, a proceeding that pro- 
duced an effect equivalent to striking blows at the 
holder of the line — tremendous jerks that came, one ! 
two ! three ! then, one ! two ! three ! — then the line 
would slacken as the fish rushed up. And if I took 
the line in quickly enough to prevent a turn, well and 
good ; if I did not, the fish would turn and dash at 
the bottom, making everything hum and sing. 

Giving and taking, hauling and easing off" for twen- 
ty minutes, I was almost satisfied that I had done my 
whole duty in the premises, when suddenly the fish 
rushed up, and recovering I took in the slack and 
with a final effort brought the black giant to the sur- 
face. For a moment I saw a pair of eyes as large as 
those of an ox, a rich chestnut back, and then, with a 
tremendous heave, the fish threw itself over, deluging 
me with water and half capsizing the boat. It was 
the last struggle. I kepi my hold, and with another 
haul had the giant of Pacific Coast fishes at arms' 
length, where it rolled and tossed, its huge tail bath- 
ing us with spray, protesting against its capture. 
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the rod, and two (227 and 100 pounds) taken by me 
with a hand-line from the anchored launch after the 
fish had taken all my tips and lines. Since this event- 
ful catch no one fishes with a hand-line, and some re- 
markable catches have been made which have attract- 
ed the attention of rod fishermen all over the world, 
and the Tuna Club offers handsome prizes yearly for 
the best exhibition of skill, the object being to encour- 
age anglers to take these leviathans with the very 
slightest tackle. The first remarkable catch after Gen- 
eral Viel6 was that of Mr. S. M. Beard of New York, 
who took several. Dr. H. K. Macomber of Pasa- 
dena made some large catches, and in 1899 Mr. T. S. 
Manning landed a 370 pound bass, establishing a new 
record. This fish was taken with a light rod and 
2 1 -thread line and towed the boat six or seven miles» 
being finally brought to gafiF by pouring oil upon the 
water and reducing the sea. This catch was supposed 
to be the limit of rod possibilities in this direction, but 
in 1900 Mr. Franklin S. Schenck of Brooklyn, New 
York, an angler of national reputation, took a bass 
weighing 380 pounds, and now holds the record and 
the cups and medals that go with the championship. 
That the end has not been reached is shown by the 
catch of a bass weighing 406 pounds, but it was stated 
that the angler had assistance and broke his rod — ^feat- 
ures which debarred him from the record. The giant 
bass is taken in smooth water near shore. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ROD FISHING. 

THE eastern rod-and-reel fisherman who has tried 
conclusions with black bass, weakfish, striped 
bass, and others, will find in these waters foemen wor- 
thy of his skill in the yellowtail, black sea-bass or jew- 
fish, the white sea-bass, barracuda, albacore and tuna. 
The yellowtail, that ranges firom 15 up to 80 pounds, 
is the game fish of Southern California waters — a noble 
cratch, affording as much sport on a light rod as a sal- 
xnon, and its admirers come from far and near for the 
summer trials of skill. 

The oarsmen of Santa Catalina show the same 
equalities as the famous guides of the St I^awrence, and 
a, day's work often includes Church Rock and constant 
rowing firom six in the morning until three or four in 
the afternoon, if one prefers a row-boat to a launch. 
The equipment for yellowtail is a split-bamboo or 
green-heart rod of light weight. That adapted for 
striped bass fishing in the east will do here, though a 
little heavier rod is better. The reel should hold 200 
or 300 feet of No. 15 or 18 Cutty hunk line. This, 
with a piano-wire leader, well fitted with several swiv- 
els, a moderate-sized hook, baited with a fresh smelt 
or sardine, and you are ready. 
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The oarsman or launch-man takes you alongshore, 
and if the season is good and luck is with you you are 
soon moving over schools of white bass and yellowtail 
that range from 15 up to 80 pounds. At certain times 
they fairly color the water. And while you are won- 
dering at it all, there comes the loud staccato of your 
reel. Ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred feet, and per- 
haps more, have gone before you recover and put on 
the leather brake, and then the sport begins. Rushes 
out, down and in ; sulks at the bottom ; desperate 
surges at the surface, taking the line out by the yard : 
giving, taking, until you are weary, always fighting, 
this gamy fish never surrenders until you have him 
gaffed and thrashing about in the boat. 

He is perfect to the eye, green and silver, with a 
dash of yellow down each median line, and a powerful 
yellow tail. The head is large and the eyes big and 
lustrous, and if your catch tips the scales at 30 or 35 
pounds you are filled with delight. Five or six of 
these magnificent fish a day will satisfy the average 
fisherman and give him work enough. On one rare 
occasion I saw a large school of yellowtails dash into 
the harbor of Avalon, chasing the small fry and fairly 
filling the little bay. In their excitement they threw 
themselves upon the beach, and were caught by the 
hundreds and piled up in great silvery heaps upon the 
sand. 

From the beach, during the summer, the albacore 
and tuna can be seen converting the water into foam. 
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The fonner, at from 15 to 30 pounds, a&brds fine sport 
oa a light rod. The albacore is the king of sulkers, 
and rushes down two or three hundred feet and pounds 
and pounds upon the rod. 

For fishing on a very Hght rod the rock-bass affords 
admirable sport, the fish being almost as gamy as the 
black bass, which to my mind is the delight-giver in 
the world of fishes. 

If the fisherman de- 
sires larger game, let 

him go to Catalina 

harbor, where there 

are four- and five-foot 

dogfish. From the 

l>each I have taken 

them on a light rod, 

■with No. 15 Cutty- ^^ f 

liunk line, weigh- ^ 

ing as high as 55 pounds, and 

larger ones have been taken by 

others. They are gamy, and 

almost invariably leap out of Shooiine Fiyine Fish 

water like a black bass when hooked. 

If the sportsman desires variety in fishing, let him 
take a lannch and steam along up the coast and shoot 
fiying-fish on the wing. This is a sport peculiar to 
Catalina, and is productive of no little excitement 
The fish dash out of the water and soar away two or 
three feet from the surface, often a fourth of a mile. 
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Few waters in America provide such diversity of 
sport as those of Santa Catalina, as, besides the legiti- 
mate rod-and-reel fishing, there are the barracuda 
(which afiFords good sport on the rod), grouper, white- 
fish, sheepshead, bonito, and many more. 

The weakfish of the Atlantic has a giant represen- 
tative here known as the white sea-bass, which to my 
mind is one of the great game fishes of the region, and 
I have had more sport taking a 50 pound fish with my 
light rod than I have with any fish of these waters. 
The fishes seem to average about 50 pounds here, and 
in four or five taken one memorable morning none fell 
below this. Beautiful in appearance, not unlike a 
salmon, but with a burnished coat that glistens in the 
sunlight with a thousand hues, this gamy creature is 
a picture aside from the catching ; but when the heavy * 
rush comes, the cry of the stricken reel breaks the air, 
then the holder of the rod has discovered what sport 
means to the sea-angler. One memorable bass played 
and fought me for half an hour, towing the boat about 
all the time, before it came to gaff. At another time 
eight or ten anglers were hooked to bass at the same 
time in Avalon bay, lines were crossed, boats crashed 
into each other and laughter and cheers filled the air 
as the boats rushed hither and yon. General Charles 
D. Viel6 of the Tuna Club has a record of a 55 potind- 
er. A lady was towed repeatedly across the bay by 
an 80 pound fish. There is but one fault with this 
fish — the season from about April 15th is very uncer- 
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tain ; but one 50 pound white sea-bass a year should 
be satisfying to the full-fledged angler. The seasons 
of the various game fishes of the region are as follows, 
though it should be remembered that they vary from 
season to season according to weather and food sup- 
ply : 

Leaping tuna {Thunnus thynnus) — May 15th to 

August 15th. 

Black sea-bass {Stereolepis gigas) — April to Novem- 
ber. 

Albacore — Nearly all the year. 

Yellowtail {Seriola dorsalis) — March to January. 

Bonito — March to January. 

White sea-bass (jCynoscion nohile) — April ist to July 
15th. 

Barracuda — Spring and summer. 

Sheepshead {Trochocopus pulcher) — All the year. 

Rock bass — All the year. 

Mackerel — Spring and summer. 

Whitefish — All the year. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



TH^ I.EAPING TUNA. 



THE tuna is an oceanic fish, the king of the mack- 
erel tribe, which explains why anglers are obliged 
to go to the islands off the Southern California coast 
for this sport, the fish rarely coming nearer the main 
land than eight or ten miles. Santa Catalina has, sin- 
gularly enough, a complete monopoly of this exciting 
pastime, and even more remarkable the fish are usual- 
ly all caught within an area of four or five miles, or 
between Pebble Beach and Long Point. The fish has 
a world-wide range. I have seen specimens harpooned 
on the New England coast, which weighed one thous- 
and pounds, and the crescent-shaped tail is seen on 
many a New England fish-house, an emblem of good 
luck. There the fish feeds on mackerel and does not 
jump, but the California fish feeds upon the squid and 
the great flyiug-fish, to catch which it makes marvel- 
ous jumps into the air. The average fish at Santa 
Catalina weighs but loo pounds, ranging up to 250 
pounds, which makes it possible to take them with 
rod and reel. It is claimed that the tuna is a new ar- 
rival, but the author has observed it off Santa Cata- 
lina since 1887, and has taken its bones from the kit- 
chen middens of the island, showing that the fish was 
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draught by the ancients hundreds of years ago, and it 
may be accepted that the tuna has been caught about 
this island for thousands of years and will always be 
found here. The author hooked them repeatedly in 
years gone by, lost lines and rod-tips almost every sea- 
son in vain efforts to ship the mighty fish with a small 
reel. The tuna reel was not to be had on this coast 
.at that time. I described the fish to angling friends, 
and venttured the prophecy that it would finally be 
<aiught and would prove as exciting game as the tar- 
pon, having had some experience with the latter. In 
his book, ** Life and Sport on the Pacific Coast,** Hor- 
ace Annersley Vachell, who has written to my mind 
the most delightful account of the sport, says in re- 
ferring to my early advocacy of the tuna as a game 
fish : ** The following excerpt from an article written 
by my Mend Charles F. Holder for the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine is worth quoting : 

***The activity of the tuna is only comparable to 
that of the tarpon. I have seen them leap eight or 
ten feet into the air, while they have been known to 
jump over boats. Anglers have devoted weeks to this 
fish, hoping to take one on the rod, but so far the 
tunas have harvested the rods, reels and lines and are 
45till masters of the situation.* *' 

This was written in 1894, and every season I regu- 
larly made my contribution of tackle to the insatiate 
tuna. Gradually others became interested, and in 
I896 Colonel C. P. Morehouse had a large reel made 
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and landed the first tuna with rod and reel. In 1897 
it was my good luck to take a tuna weighing 183 
pounds, which for two years was the record fish, and 
I believe it to have been an exceptionally gamy fish,. 
It fought for four hours, towed the boat ten miles and 
at the finish shivered the heavy gaff and was to all in- 
tents and purposes able to tow the boat ten miles 
more when my boatman, Jim Gardner, finally gafied it. 
A feature of this catch was the remarkable in-rushes of 
the tuna. It would dash away 200 feet, reeling off 
the line at a marvelous rate of speed, then turn and 
charge the boat like a bull in the ring, presenting a 
magnificent spectacle dashing along the surface. 

The oarsman or gaffer is an important factor in tuna 
fishing ; he makes or unmakes the sport — makes it if 
he gaffs well, unmakes it if he misses or becomes ex- 
cited and cuts the line. Avalon is particularly fortun* 
ate in this respect, and one cannot praise too highly 
the men who follow this vocation at the Isle of Sum- 
mer, who pilot hundreds of amateurs every year 
through the somewhat thorny paths of this exciting- 
sport. Nowhere can more skillful boatmen be found 
than at the gaily-decorated and be-flagged boat-stands 
of Avalon. As an illustration I may mention the 
courage and pluck of Jim Gardner on one of the many 
days when we have slipped out at sunrise over the 
vermilion-tinted sea in search of the finny acrobat. It 
was the opening of the Tuna Club Tournament of 
1898, and a dozen or more members of the club had 
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£shed and fished for days, hoping to take the initial 
fish of the season, for which there was a prize of hand- 
some rods for angler and ga&r. I was anxious to see 
these added to Gardner's supply, and fortune favored 
^, as about seven o'clock one morning I hooked my 
fish a mile off Long Point. I was fishing with an 
eight-foot jointed greenheart yeilowtail rod, and in 
40 minutes I had brought my tuna to gafif. Gardner 
^ded it fairly in the boat, when suddenly the active 
fish doubled and bounded upward falling on the rail, 
careering the boat so that she filled and sank so sud- 
denly that I found myself treading water almost before 
I realized what had happened. The boat shot up bow 
fi^, then rolled over, covering the water with wreck- 
*S^— a comical sight. We tried lying on the water 
holding to the rail, but my companion, Mr. Dennison 
of Philadelphia, could not swim, and, moreover, had 
^ an overcoat The boat continued to roll and man- 
^^^y would not hold us, so Gardner and myself de- 
cided to leave it to Dennison and began to swim to 
the launch which, originally about 600 feet away, was 
Jiow coming for us. The boat turned bottom up and 
^^^iinison crawled upon her. I supposed the tuna had 
escaped, but hearing Jim Gardner's wife scream from 
the launch that he was drowning I turned to look for 
him and he was gone. But a second later up he came, 
and I saw that he was swimming with the tuna, still 
holding the gaff, and one of the lunges of the power- 
fi^ fish had taken him down out of sight Three 
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times the fish carried him out of sight before we 
reached the launch and were hauled aboard. The 
boat went over about a mile and a half off shore, and 
I doubt if one man in a thousand would have held a 
fish under the circumstances. It was one of the pluck- 
iest acts I ever saw and deserves the highest praise, 
and is suggestive of the good service the Catalina boat- 
men accord their patrons. 

If asked to indicate, so far as my observation goes, 
the remarkable and distinctive features of the tuna, I 
should say that one feature which commends itself is 
its remarkable vitality and strength, not a few anglers 
believing that the fish is as strong at the end of a five 
hours' contest as at the start. A striking peculiarity 
which produces many surprises is the remarkable dif- 
ference in the vitality or fighting quality of fishes. 
Some tunas, weighing from 150 to 200 pounds, arcs 
landed in less than an hour, possibly a few moments, 
while a moderate-sized fish of 125 pounds will defy 
the angler for hours. The tuna in prime fighting con- 
dition — the fish which corresponds to the long, slen- 
der tarpon — will give the angler the fight of his life. 
It is not an aesthetic sport and is disappointing to 
many, as, unlike the tarpon, the tuna is hooked in 
deep water, and like the salmon he will sulk and bore 
down. Again, he does not leap except on rare occa- 
sions after the strike^ and there is not the sensational 
play in the air that the tarpon indulges in ; but the 
tuna has peculiarities of its own which are compen- 
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sating, and the angler who has played a fish of large 
size for even an hour — a fish that is well conditioned 
and not a dyspeptic member of the tribe, as some are 
— ^may rest satisfied that he has tried conclusions with 
the hardest fighting fish that swims. 

The season of the tuna is adjusted on a sliding scale. 
The fish is due soon after the arrival of the flying-fish, 
and theoretically the season may be said to be from 
May 15th to August 15th ; that is, tunas have been 
caught as early as the first and as late as the latter, 
but the average season is from June ist to August ist, 
with variations. In other words, it may be a month 
late or two weeks early, but the angler who arrives 
about the first week in June should find the fish in 
numbers. The line most in vogue is one of 21 threads 
or strands, a single-tip rod, seven feet or more in 
length, and a reel which will hold 600 feet of wet line. 
Cheap reels or tackle are totally inadequate for this 
fishing. Everything should be of the best, and the 
cost of a fine outfit may be outlined as follows : Rod, 
$25 ; reel, $35 ; line, $4, or $64, and of lines and lead- 
ers there will be many before the angler has passed 
his novitiate. It is well to own your own tackle, this 
being half of the pleasure of angling, but the boatmen 
of Catalina are all supplied with the finest tackle, 
launches, boats, etc., so tuna tackle is not a necessary 
part of the traveler's impedimenta. 

The tuna attains an unknown size. I have meas- 
ured a specimen harpooned in the Atlantic ocean 
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which weighed looo pounds and was eleven feet in 
length. Specimens weighing 900 pounds have been 
taken in nets in Monterey bay, and specimens weigh- 
ing 1500 pounds have been seen at Cape Cod. The 
fish is the Thunnus thynnus of science, is an edible 
fish of high order when properly cooked, the tunny 
fisheries of the Mediterranean sea being of great value, 
the fish being canned and sold widely in America, 
where the domestic leaping tuna, exactly the same 
fish, finds small favor. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THK TUNA CI^UB. 

THE Tuna Club of Santa Catalina has grown to be 
one of the best known sea-angling clubs in Amer- 
ica, and some facts relating to its origin may be of in- 
terest. 

The club was suggested or founded by the writer in 
1898 after the capture of an 183 pound tuna. That 
there was an element of pleasantry in the movement 
is shown by the constitution which was drawn up by 
Mr. W. J. I^anders of San Francisco and myself, and 
originally read as follows : 

CONSTITUTION OF THB SANTA CATAWNA ISI^AND 

TUNA CI,UB. 

The Tuna Club of Santa Catalina Island, Califor- 
nia, is hereby formed and composed of gentlemen and 
ladies who have by their skill and perseverance suc- 
ceeded in taking with rod and reel in the waters of 
this state, and with a line not larger than a 24-thread, 
one leaping tuna of not less than 100 pounds weight 
The object of this club is the protection of the game 
fishes of the State of California, and to encourage and 
foster the catching of all fishes, and especially tuna, 
yellowtail, sea-bass, black sea-bass, etc., with the 
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lightest rod and reel tackle, and to discourage hand- 
line fishing as being unsportsmanlike and against the 
public interest. 

Article I. Membership is complete when the 
catch is recorded in the fish record book, kept in the 
club rooms at the Hotel Metropole, Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island, CaHfornia, and when the signature of 
the applicant is affixed to these articles. Should it 
happen that by reason of absence or exhaustion neith- 
er record nor signature can be made, any three mem- 
bers of the club shall have- the right and are hereby 
directed to record the catch and affix the said signa- 
ture 

ArTici<E II. The officers of the club shall consist 
of a president and vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer. The qualifications for the office of president, as 
well as the term of office, is hereby declared to be as 
follows : The member catching the fish weighing the 
highest number of pounds (actual weight of scale) 
shall thereupon become president and hold office until 
his record is exceeded and the more successful mem- 
ber shall have notified each and every member of the 
club of the event. This shall be done by mail, accord- 
ing to the address found in the record book herein re- 
ferred to. Chas. F. Holder of Pasadena, California, is 
hereby declared the first president of this club, by 
reason of his catch of June i, 1898, the fish weighing 
183 pounds, as per account or record found on page 
132 of record book herein before referred to. 
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The qualifications for the oflSce of first vice-president, 
^s well as the term of ofiice, is hereby declared to be as 
follows : The member catching the high^t number 
of tunas in any one calendar year, regardless of weight, 
shall thereupon become first vice-president and hold 
office until his record is exceeded in the year and the 
xnore successful member shall have notified the other 
members in the same manner as is required in connec- 
tion with the office of president. Mr. E. L. Doran ot 
I/)S Angeles, California, is hereby declared first vice- 
president, he having, during the season of 1898, 
caught eighteen tunas. 

Article III. Each and every member of the club, 
except the members holding the offices of president 
and first vice-president, are hereby declared to be vice- 
presidents, taking rank from second vice-president 
down, according to the weight of their heaviest single 
fish as recorded, rank changing as fast as the partic- 
ular weight is exceeded. When the incumbents of 
the offices of president and first vice-president become 
plain vice-presidents, they are to rank according to 
the weight of their heaviest single fish caught after 
ceasing to hold office. 

Article IV. At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee in August, 1898, it was decided that the cause 
of true sport and the preservation of game fishes could 
be advanced by including in the club members other 
than those who have taken a 100 pound tuna with rod 
and reel, and it was resolved that there shall be three 
grades of membership. 
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1. Members who have qualified by taking a leap- 
ing tuna of not less than loo pounds with a light rod 
and a line not heavier than a 24-thread Cuttyhunk. 

2. Associate members, who shall be skilled rod 
and reel fishermen and earnest advocates of true sport, 
as understood by members of this club. 

3. Honorary members who have especially distin- 
guished themselves as anglers, or whose services in 
the cause of the protection of game fishes have ren- 
dered them eligible. 

ARTiciyK V. At its first annual meeting in August, 
1898, the club declared thai no records would be con- 
sidered if made on lines larger than a 24-thread, this 
being the limit, and the club recommended an 18- 
thread line for yellowtail and sea-bass and a 21 -thread 
line for tuna and black sea-bass. 

ARTiciyE VI. The club offers a gold medal, do- 
nated by the Banning Co., which will be held by the 
member taking the largest tuna, in the manner de- 
scribed, in any season. The medal and the record 
book containing the photographs of members, also 
presented to the club by the Banning Co., will remain 
the property of the club and be kept on exhibition at 
the club rooms, Hotel Metropole, Avalon. 

Artici<:B VII. Members shall be elected by the ex- 
ecutive committee, which shall be composed of the 
president, first vice-president, secretary-treasurer and 
three active members of the club. Two black balls 
will be sufficient to reject 
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Artici^iS VIII. The weighing committee shall con- 
sist of three members, one of whom shall be present 
at all weighings where an angler is competing for 
membership or the club medal. The weight of a tuna 
shall be taken as soon as possible after the catch, and 
such weight shall stand, no allowance being made for 
shrinkage. 

Artici,^ IX. Anglers competing for the medal or 
membership must bring their fish to gaflf without aid, 
and any angler who breaks his rod, yet lands his fish, 
is not eligible. 

The authors* underlying object in forming the Tuna 
Club is suggested in the constitution, and it was to 
prevent the ruthless and unsportsmanlike destruction 
of game fish. 

In the years previous to the formation of the club 
rods were rarely used, and when in 1886 I landed a 
30 pound yellowtail at Avalon with a very light green- 
heart rod it was evident that I had accomplished some- 
thing not considered possible, at least to Mexican Joe, 
who was the angling arbiter elegantiarum of Santa Cat- 
alina. Anglers soon discovered the splendid fishing, 
and with hand-lines galore hundreds of yellowtails, 
sea-bass and other game fishes were brought in daily 
in season, and either left on the beaches or towed out 
to sea. Every season the lust for slaughter grew 
more intense, and men and women often fished to see 
how many they could catch. I believed that by advo- 
ciating rod fishing the sport would be increased and 
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the slaughter stopped, as with a rod the ordinary angl- 
er must play a yellowtail ten or more minutes, while 
with a hand-line one or two minutes are sufficient for 
the stirrender of one of the finest game fishes that 
swims. Hence the rules of the Tuna Club that those 
contesting for prizes and all members must use rods 
and the lightest lines. The result has been marvel- 
ous. Over-fishing has been stopped, and the catch is 
now proportionate to the demand ; hand-lines are al- 
most unknown, and every boatman in Avalon has an 
equipment of the finest rods and reels, and nowhere is 
there a higher standard of sport maintained. In a word, 
the Tuna Club and the boatmen of Avalon stand for 
fair play to the fine game fishes of these waters, which, 
unlike the quail, trout and salmon, have no laws or 
season regulations for their protection. It is true that 
**it is only a fish,** and there are apparently millions, 
yet the Tuna Club believes in the maintenance of the 
highest standard of sport To further this idea the 
club has given several tournaments, from May ist to 
October ist, during which prizes, rods, cups and med- 
als are fished for, and great interest is shown. During 
these tournaments some remarkable records have been 
made, as follows, from the record book of the Tuna 
Club: 

Largest tuna, 251 pounds, Col. C. P. Morehouse, 
Pasadena ; 2nd, 183 pounds, Chas. P. Holder, Pasa- 
dena. In the black sea-bass class Mr. F. S. Schenck 
of Brooklyn holds first prize with a 384 pound fish ; 
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T. S. Manning, Avalon, 2nd, 370 pounds. White 
sea-bass : E. M. Boggs, 58 pounds, ist ; P. F. Gar- 
rish, 56 pounds, 2nd. 

A number of anglers have succeeded in taking tunas 
of 100 pounds or over, and they constitute the active 
members of the club, while nearly 200 more are asso- 
ciate members. Among the honorary members are 
many anglers of national reputation who have ex- 
pressed their hearty appreciation of the objects of the 
club. Among them are Theodore Roosevelt, ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland, Dr. Henry Van Dyke of Princeton 
University, Caspar Whitney, and others who have 
been prominent in establishing high standards of 
5port. Col. C. P. Morehouse succeeded to the presi- 
dency in 1899, having taken a tuna weighing 251 
pounds, after a contest of over four hours. He was 
-succeeded by Adjutant-General Barrett of California, 
who took the next year a tuna weighing 164 pounds. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THK ISLAND CLIMATE, 

CALIFORNIA is the land of magnificent possibil- 
ities. The fruits and flowers of every zone meet 
here on neutral ground, and the seeker for climate 
finds every condition, from the level of the semi-trop- 
ical sea to the ice and snow of high motmtains, and all 
attainable within a few hours. One may bathe at 
Avalon on a February morning, lunch in the orange 
groves of Pasadena, wade ankle-deep among the pop- 
pies of Altadena, and be whisked up the Mount Lowe 
railroad, or ascend the Mount Wilson trail, and enjoy 
a toboggan slide 6000 feet above the sea before mid- 
night, having passed through almost every climatic 
condition found anjrwhere in America or Europe. 

The climate of Santa Catalina has always seemed to 
me nearer the much-desired and sought-for all-the- 
year-round climate than any I have found. From 
April to November is the summer, during which it 
rarely rains, and in my experience of many summers 
there is an uninterrupted procession of bright, beauti- 
ful days, neither too hot nor too cold, simply perfect, 
with cool nights. The lack of rain is not detrimental, 
as the gardens and lawns are fresh and green, due ta 
irrigation. The dryness is remarkable for a place di- 
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rectly on the sea. The relative humidity for the year 
is 67 degrees ; for July, 71 degrees. That of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, is 72 degrees ; Jacksonville, 
Florida, 70 degrees ; Philadelphia, 80 degrees — con- 
trasts which show a singular dryness for an island 20 
iiiiles oflF shore. The average heat of July at Avalon 
is 65 degrees. In the summer of 1894, from June to 
October, I noticed but one or two days that were un- 
comfortably warm, and they would not have been con- 
sidered even oppressive at Bar Harbor, or anywhere 
east. In 1892, in August, the highest mean tempera- 
ture at six in the morning was 72 degrees, the lowest, 
68 ; the highest at noon was 78 degrees, the lowest, 
69 ; the highest at six in the evening was 74 degrees, 
the lowest, 68. The lowest water temperature was 69 
degrees, at six in the morning ; the highest, 76 de- 
grees, at noon. 

In November the Catalina summer merges into win- 
ter, but only in name. Now come the rains, amount- 
ing to about 15 inches for the season, which means a 
total absence of swamps and malaria. The average at 
Newport, Rhode Island, is 46 inches. One or two 
rainfalls change the island into a park in the open 
ocean. Verdure springs up everywhere ; the island is 
covered with flowers, fragrant with rich odors, and in 
February and March is at its greatest beauty — a gar- 
den in the sea. 

It has gradually grown cooler, yet the banana is in 
leaf at Avalon and the wild rose is blooming along^ 




cctrf iranr^?cs is 5S decrees. The av- 
f:r i3ae si=& perS>f ai Xace. the Ikm o us resort of 
France tzar ^ ctuwd e d with European inval- 
ids bt winter. 5s xS ALg^ics . or ten degrees colder than 
in Santa Cstx^'^^va while llcntone. in the Rrneta, is 
£ve degrees oxccr. The avenge xir J an u aiy at Santa 
Cataltna is 54 degrees, which makes the average dif- 
ference between midwinter and sommer months 11 de- 
grees. To meet this difference, the \isitar needs to 
dress exactiv as in the east, season for season, fior the 
reason that, while natnre assnmes a tropical air, it is a 
misnomer, the island lying in an ideal tenqierate zone. 
In January, at Avalon, one may expect a temperatnre 
from 62 to 70 degrees. Fires are often desirable in 
the early morning and erening, yet the roses and oth- 
er delicate plants are in fhU bloom. 

The chief difference between Santa Catalina and the 
mainland climate lies in the fact that the winters are 
milder, the summers cooler, and there is much less dif- 
ference between day and night. These remarks apply 
to Avalon, White's Landing and the north coast. In 
the interior and on the south shore, at Middle Ranch, 
at higher altitudes, different conditions, quite as de- 
lightfuly are found. 
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So mild is the winter that sea-bathing is indulged in 
the year around. The average temperature of the ocean 
in August at midday is about 70 degrees. In January 
the comparative temperature is 62 degrees ; in Febru- 
ary, 63 degrees — a di£Suence of about seven degrees 
between winter and summer ocean temperature, due 
tothe presence of the great Japanese Current, the Gulf 
Stream of the Pacific, that sweeps down the coast. 

In March I have slept out of doors, under the trees 
in Cottonwood Canon, and found it a delightful ex- 
perience. The air was dry and bracing, and I can 
ccnnmend a camping-out trip on the uplands of Santa 
Catalina to those who enjoy out-of-door life of this kind. 
Santa Catalina is not a cure-all for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. Such a place does not exist. But, 
after experience in Florida, Colorado, the Adiron- 
dacks, the Catskills, and various other resorts, I be- 
fi^veit to be nearer the perfect insular all-the-year- 
^^und resort than any I know of. And in this possi- 
bility of a continuous residence for at least a year lies 
^Ine real value of a health resort. 

In its natural beauties, its mild, equable climate, its 

"S-^oor more out-of-door days in the year for the in- 

^^"alid, its complete absence of malarial taint, its oppor- 

"^^luities for amusement and sport, and its close prox- 

^^nity to I<os Angeles, a city of over 100,000 inhabi- 

"^^nts, Santa Catalina has attractions that readily com- 

^^^end themselves to the tourist of Europe or America, 

^-nd unless I am greatly mistaken the island will soon 

^ave a reputation over the civilized world. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



UPIyAND SANTA CATAWNA. 



THE uplands of Santa Catalina — ^the mysterious up-» 
per island of this supposed Western Atlantis^ 
reached by many canon gates — abound in attractions 
to the sojourner, and to wander up among the moun- 
tains or deep in the heart of the canons, is a delight- 
ful experience to the true lover of nature. The island 
is about 22 miles long, and at one portion, from 
Swain's directly south-west, is nearly eight miles wide 
— a maze of mountain ranges extending in almost ev- 
ery direction, and cut, washed and worn into deep 
canons that wind away to the sea, abounding in pic- 
turesque scenery, groves of cottonwood and willow, 
banked in winter with the wild rose, ferns and cle- 
matis, above which, on the slopes, rise the wild lilac^ 
currant and sumach in dark-green masses. This, 
region is easily reached by a trail that leads from Av- 
alon up the hills, and takes one above the little town. 
The crescent bay, with its white and colored sails^ 
looking like gulls, is soon far below, while the great 
canon, with its many branches, enlarges and becomes 
a deep abyss of verdure as we climb, either on foot or 
horseback. 
The trail at first follows the coast along the route o€ 
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the new coach road, affording a magnificent view 
of the Pacific and the distant peaks of the Sierra Mad- 
x-es, snow-capped, if in winter, with Mounts San Anto- 
"»io, Santiago and San Jacinto piercing the sky. We 
sire now on the summit of the mountain island, and a 
xoUing country, over which the horses can gallop, 
stretches away to the north and west. 

Here we find the head of Middle Ranch Canon, 
<iown the trail of which we pass — a gorge that seems 
to cut the island in two. In winter the canon runs 
Tiot with verdure. The little stream revels musically 
"beneath the willows laden with clematis, and great 
hrakes and ferns form a luxuriant growth on the can" 
on sides. Rising on the south is the Cabrillo range ot 
mountains, following the canon, its sides cut by innu- 
merable gorges that tempt the stroller. Into them the 
sun penetrates, chasing out the shadows and produc- 
ing a soft opaline haze that softens the landscape and 
gives it new beauties. As the canon widens it is car- 
peted (this winter day) with flowers, while great 
patches of cactus add to its picturesque features. The 
note of the quail comes on the soft wind, the roar of 
their wings telling of astonishing numbers. Here are 
shrikes, butcher-birds, robins, and we may perchance 
catch a glimpse of the white-booted, racket-tailed 
humming-bird, and others of its kind, darting from 
flower to flower. Flocks of dove and quail rise as we 
approach, showing this upland region to be a rare 
field for the sportsman. The canon widens out at the 
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center, then becomes narrow again, descending through 
the rocks to the sea on the south coast through a de- 
lightful region, ending in a sandy beach. Half way- 
down is Eagle Camp, headquarters for the wild goat 
hunters. 

This mountain island is attractive to the botanist* 
Over 400 different plants are found here, many that 
are rare on the mainland and some entirely new. Pro- 
fessor T. S. Brandegee says : ** It has been suggested 
that these islands are the remnants of a western Atlan- 
tis. The botanical arguments in favor of the theory 
are drawn principally from the flora of Santa Cruz Is- 
land, and consist mainiy of numerous new species." 
The list of plants of the islands, given by Professor 
Brandegee, includes about 512 species, 26 of which 
have not been found on the mainland and 1 2 of the 
latter being known on the islands of Lower California. 

One of the unique plants on Santa Catalina is a dog- 
wood, discovered by Mr. Harry PoUey, which bears 
his name ( Cornus Polleyii). He also discovered here 
the five-leaved oak {Rhus diversiloba) and the Califor- 
nia holly {Heteromeles arbutifolia) ^ from which is made 
the tannin bark of the fishermen. Its berries are yel- 
low instead of red. 

The species of currant incorrectly called a banyan- 
tree at Avalon is the only one not found on the main- 
land or the neighboring islands. Curiously enough, 
there are no sycamores here. There is a legend that 
the pine once flourished, but was destroyed by fire. 
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The Cottonwood and willow are the conspicnous trees 
of the canons, and here Mr. PoUey has found the rare 
oak (jQuercus McDonaldii) known only here and at 
Santa Cruz. 

If we are here at Christmas time we shall see the 
beautiful apple-tree-like blossoms of the Crossosoma 
Caltfamicum^ the tree being about 15 feet high. Here 
is the ** Malva rosa ** of the Mexicans (or Laterard) 
and the beautiful and fragrant wild lilac {Ceanothus 
arboreus). Prom Goat Harbor and Cherry Valley and 
fiir up Descanso Canon is found the wild cherry. The 
great clumps of thick, straight trees are ironwoods 
(JLyonothamnus floribundus). Many of the plants 
found here differ from the same on the mainland. 

In our strolls we shall find the snake cactus {Cereus 
Emoryt) and great patches or forests of the prickly 
pear. Eriogonum giganteum is an attractive shrub, 
ten feet in height with silvery foliage, while the plant 
bearing the beautiful clusters of blossoms that over- 
hang the cliflFs in early spring is Leptosyne. Nodding 
in the warm wind, among a host of other flowers, is 
the rose-pink Mariposa lily, the most beautiful of all 
the lilies. 

Near Middle Ranch is Cottonwood Canon with good 
trails, and beyond is Black Jack, nearly 3000 feet 
high, Mount Orizaba, and a wild and picturesque 
country. All this region is available to the walker or 
rider, and prolific in enjoyment to the lover of outdoor 
life. Here an occasional glimpse is had of a diminu- 
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tive fox, which, with ground-squirrels, various mice, 
several kinds of snakes and lizards, constitute in the 
main the wild animals of the islands. Pheasants have 
been introduced, and deer and other game will be 
placed here in the future, making the island the finest 
hunting preserve in the country. 

From Middle Ranch, Eagle Camp or Cottonwood 
Canon one might, so far as surroundings are con- 
cerned, be hundreds of miles from the sea ; yet, climb- 
ing one of the ridges, with the roar of the wings of 
myriads of quail still in our ears, we face the Pacific, 
nearly looo feet below. The afternoon breeze is blow- 
ing in flecks of silvery cloud, which, shattered against 
the wall of rock, drifts up the canons, and with it 
comes the roar of the sea and the hoarse bark of the 
sea-lion. 

The entire coast, from Silver Canon to Church and 
Seal Rocks, rises, with little beaches here and there, 
bold and forbidding, the rock breasting the sea in 
lofty cliffs. 

Among the mountains and canons of Santa Catalina 
is found the finest quail shooting in California. On 
the south coast, especially, the country is wild and pic- 
turesque — a vantage-ground for the wild goat and an 
attractive region to the lover of adventurous sport. 

In wandering through the canons many old mines 
are found where prospectors have worked, and the 
coast, as at Avalon, where the ''Lost Mine'* was dis- 
covered, is often seen bored by tunnels. Gold and 
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silver are t)oth found here, but the most valuable de- 
posits are the serpentine quarries at Empire Landing, 
from which fine stone for building and ornamental 
work is taken and used all over the country. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

COACHING AND GOAT-HUNTING. 

THERE are two sports or pastimes of Santa Cata- 
lina that are unique ; one, the island coach ride, 
on which a four- or six-in-hand takes the rider up the 
mountains and over their summits to I^ittle Harbor 
from the isthmus, and the other hunting the wild goat 
that is found all over the island, and in localities that 
would be considered inaccessible. Visitors who are 
sportsmen, and many who are not, carry away big 
heads and horns as trophies taken in the mountains 
along the coach road and about the peaks that rise in 
the vicinity of Little Harbor. 

The goat-hunter can ascend the trails from Avalon 
and find the game in Silver or other canons, or along 
the lofty clifis at the south end, while others combine 
the sport with the coach ride, and, making the Little 
Harbor Hotel, Eagle Camp or the isthmus their head- 
quarters, spend several days in that locality. With 
such a trip in view the launch is taken from Avalon, 
which gives a fifteen-mile sail up the picturesque 
coast, past the old Indian townsites, Aquarium Shoals 
and the Blue Cavern. Entering the little harbor of 
the isthmus, with its placid water, green slopes and 
white beach, hotel, tents, pavilion and cottages, the 
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^-in-liatid is seen on the sands, not far from the 
site of the ancient Indian town and the famous grave- 
yard, and our goat-hunters and the ladies are soon in 
possession. By a special dispensation of fortune the 
box-seat is secured, and, sitting by the driver, who 
you see has a history, the start is made. 

It is that bewildering 
time in Southern Cali- 
fornia, somewhere bet- 
ween Christmas and 
Washington's Birthday, popularly 
called winter. But the skies are 
blue ; the hills and mountains, that 
reach away in every direction, are 
rich in the tender greens of spring; 
the air is redolent with the odor of 
wild flowers and verdure ; the soft 
west wind furrows the banks of 
green ; the song of birds is in the 
air, and up the winding coach road, 
in long, straggling lines, run 
myriads of plumed quail, leading 
the way to the highlands far above. 
The coach road winds up the hills 
to the south by an easy grade, gradually rising above 
the blue ocean, charming views of water and moun- 
tains being seen at every turn. 

Our driver we recognized as a &mous character. 
IfOng before the railroad crossed the desert he drove a 
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six- or eight-horse stage from San Pedro into Arizona. 
His management of the team is a revelation to those 
on the stage whose previous experience has been con- 
fined to tallyho driving in the Eastern States. 

As the coach rises and the stretch of ocean is more 
extended, he becomes retrospective and dwells affec- 
tionately on old times, and incidentally you learn what 
western staging really means. As one of our passen- 
gers, a pioneer from Idaho, remarked : ** There are 
no swings or wheelers in this team. There is not a 
horse in it that would not make a slashing leader." 
The driver's eye lightens up as he glances over their 
fine proportions and indicates the nice points of the 
outfit — ^how the swings are larger than the leaders and 
the wheelers larger than the swings. 

Now the old reinsman's eye is on the horses, now 
caught by the grand vista, ever changing his mood as 
we slowly rise, and he indicates the points of interest 
with an enthusiasm that is infectious. 

Every turn brings new bits of coast into view; 
strange headlands, picturesque mountains and hills, 
flashes of blue water and flecks of cloud far beyond on 
distant mountains. Away to the south-west is the 
pyramid shape of Mt. Viscaino overhanging Catalina 
harbor, and beyond the ranges and canons of the west 
end, telling of Boushey and his deserted house, Cherry 
Valley, the old quarry and a mining craze of years 
ago. Higher the coach climbs, until the intense blue 
of the water seems at our very feet, and the ocean, 
mountains and valleys strangely intermingled. 
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Nearly a thousand feet above the harbor the divide 
is reached, and with a slight chirp from the driver 
and a musical blast from the horn the coach rolls away 
into the interior. As the blue ocean disappears we 
are again attracted by the art of the old driver. 
Through the long, delightful drive he has not spoken 
a word to a horse. There is no unnecessary pulling or 
reining here that is so common with the uneducated 
driver. This reinsman understands the great secret 
of driving a six-in-hand, which is, that when a frac- 
tious horse ceases pulling on the bit, the driver ceases 
pulling on him. He holds his lines in such a manner 
that should any one horse of the team attempt to pull 
more than his share or suddenly forge ahead, he is 
checked before doing any damage, and dropping back 
to his place he is not annoyed by an extra jerk on the 
bit. Were we on a modern tallyho, the wheelers 
would be expected to hold the coach back from the 
summit, but no such duty devolves on our wheelers. 
They do not hold a pound on our long down-grade^ 
and are as free and evidently enjoying the trip and its 
excitement as much as the leaders. 

This and many more bits of coaching lore we gath- 
er as we roll bravely away down the long road that 
leads into the green heart of this Isle of Summer. 
One could but think what the ancient Santa Catalin- 
ians would have said to have seen this gay six-in-hand 
dashing down between the fields of green. 

From over the ledge comes the faint cry of a moun- 
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tain goat, and some of the sportsmen leave the coach 
to follow and regain the party later on. The road has 
been packed by the late rain and the coach runs 
smoothly, bowling along to a merry measure on the 
horn, past lofty bluffs and crags, by patches of prickly 
pear, frightening the quail that run ahead and disap- 
pear in the brush ; now out on the sides of deep can- 
ons, dashing through groves of dwarfed oak, to come 
out upon the mesa, with the horses smoking and 
prancing. Away ahead is Orizaba and Black Jack 
and the tops of the Cabrillo range in the haze, and to 
the right the driver points out the Indian Cavern, an 
old townsite and a circle of rock in which the Indians 
lived. There is enthusiasm in the air, and as the 
horses bound on all the exhilaration of coaching in the 
green mountains of this Isle of Summer on a winter 
day is realized. 

We are now thundering down a long, winding cafi- 
on, the horses trotting loosely in the traces. Th^ 
coach seems to rest fairly in the air. Now we are on 
the edge of a deep chasm, and the great thoroughbrace 
creaks and strains and gives a grumbling protest 
The riders on the back seat see nothing but blue sky 
ahead, grim walls of granite on the inside and on the 
other an abyss, along which our driver takes us deft- 
ly. Par below a little canon stream is bounding, a 
bird hovers in the air and great bunches of rush-grass 
bend in the gentle wind. Then comes a turn, and for 
a moment the leaders are out of sight behind a great 
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flying buttress, then, with a rush, go down, turning 
short, with a ** Bravo!*' from an excited passenger, 
and bowling on, their glistening sides, erect-pointed 
ears and widespread nostrils showing how infectious 
is this exhilaration of the island mountains. 

There is music in the air — coaching music — silvery 
notes from the horn, gay laughter, exultant exclama- 
tions at the driver's skill, the music of clanking lead- 
bars, the deep rumbling of the axles re-echoing 
through the canons. On the mild west wind comes 
the soft love-notes of the quail, and from a fair coach- 
er the words of the old refrain : 

'* Who passes by the road so gay ? 
Compagnon de la Marjolaine ! 
Who passes by the road so gay — 
Always gay? " 

Who indeed ? Startling the birds with the rush and 
rumble, now by lofty hillsides, down into the dwarf- 
oak forest, where the trees in strange shapes crowd 
closely to the earth as though afraid, while others 
stand out boldly, like highwaymen about to cry, 
•* Hands up!'' 

Up we go again on the ever-changing road, with 
new mountains in view, fresh beauties about us and a 
vista of the blue sea between the hills far across the 
islands, as we climb into the sky and roll away seem- 
ingly into the very blue wall of the heavens, with 
Black Jack and Orizaba nearer still, and a suspicion of 
the Cabrillo range in the opalescent haze far beyond. 
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On we go, the lines of velvet-green ever in sight, 
the mountains moving strangely as down we plunge 
with a magnificent burst. So this is California coach- 
ing ! We want no other. 

The driver has one foot on the brake, and a slight 
flush deepens the bronze of his face as he notes the ev- 
ident delight of the horses that are trotting loosely in 
the harness, shooting around sharp comers, swinging 
over some abyss, the pace fast and furious, making 
the breath come sharp and quick. But never a devia- 
tion from the narrow road, never a mistake by the 
California driver who is a part of this wonderful ma- 
chine ! 

The canon grows narrower, the mountains higher, 
and the notes of the horn echo from cliff" to rock and 
back again, and finally, with a burst of speed, a mas- 
terly turn at full run, the coach is out on the mesa at 
Wttle Harbor, with the ocean spreading away in the 
limitless distance. 

Here is a hotel, cottage and tents, and two fine har- 
bors, with good fishing and surf-bathing, not found on 
the Avalon side. The surroundings are strange and 
picturest[ue, the rocks and minerals remarkable. 

The hotel has its quota of guests — fishermen who 
tell of remarkable catches ; sportsmen with big bags 
of quail and dove ; some fine heads of goats on the 
veranda, standing as testimony not to be controverted; 
and, later, the goat-hunters who left the coach return 
from the crests of Orizaba bearing their game and 
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filled with enthusiasm. The game was sighted over 
the ridge beyond the coach road, and followed down 
a steep canon to the ocean, where a cliff rose several 
hundred feet almost precipitately from the water. 
Here, to their amazement, the goats found a foothold, 
and were soon upon an eyrie, fairly clinging to the 
fece of the cliff between sky and water. Every step 
they made started little avalanches that grew and 
caused masses of gravel to go rushing down into the 
sea, the light yellow dust rising high in air. By some 
incredibly hard work, the sportsmen lowered them- 
selves down from rock to rock, pinnacle to pinnacle, 
and finally secured a shot across the canon, the goat 
rolling down into the water 200 feet below, from which 
it was rescued after a long climb. 

I^ittle Harbor is headquarters for those who enjoy 
tramps about the mountains. Here the ancients lived 
and hunted centuries ago, their piles of abalone shells 
still standing on the beach, partly overgrown with 
cactus. 

In the afternoon the coach returned, giving new 
views of ocean, canon and mountain, reaching the 
isthmus on time, where the launch was again taken, 
bearing the coachers and hunters back to Avalon by 
six o'clock. 

The coach road takes one into the very heart of an 
interesting country. From the isthmus or from Ava- 
lon the ascent of Black Jack is made — an exhilarating 
climb of about 3000 feet, which can be made on horse- 
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back. From here a wonderful view stretches away. 
San Clemente, Santa Barbara Island, San Nicolas, the 
lofty range of the Sierra Madre, all forming part of 
the panorama, while below are the maze and jumble of 
peaks and canons which make up this Isle of Summer. 

The stage line is now complete from Avalon to 
Eagle Camp, a distance of about twelve miles, so that 
there is a coach road from Avalon to the isthmus ex- 
cept about five miles. The rise or climb from Avalon 
up Descanso Canon is one of the marvels of coaching. 
It requires over an hour, yet I have come down with 
a six-in-hand at full speed in eighteen minutes. It is 
needless to say that the **old Arizona driver** **let them 
out.** This road is a marvel of engineering skill. 
Following a shelf along the canon side and crossing it- 
self in an interesting loop, thence upon the summit, 
the coach rolls down into Middle Ranch Canon, soon 
reaching Eagle *s Nest, where at a comfortable camp 
one finds a hearty welcome from the lodge-keeper and 
climatic conditions which, if not perfect, will pass as 
such. 

Goat hunting and the best of fishing are found at 
the isthmus, especially in August Here cottages, 
restaurants, and a fine pavilion have been established, 
the town-site has been laid out with trees, provided 
with water, sewered, a fine pier built, and it will not 
be long before a second Avalon will be heralded, as this 
location with its two harbors is unique, having every 
natural advantage. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THF WIND-SWEPT ISLAND OF SAN NICOLAS, 
AND SAN CLEMKNTB. 

ABOUT fifty miles oflf the coast of Santa Cata- 
Una, lies the island of San Nicolas — a veritable 
desert, wind-swept to such a degree that one might 
well imagine that the furies are guarding the island. 
San Nicolas, which is seven miles long and four or 
five wide, has no harbors, the anchorage being merely 
a lee under the low hills; the fact that the^ wind blows 
directly oflFshore making it possible for vessels to 
anchor here at certain seasons. 

On this island, which has been the central point of 
a romance and tragedy of much interest, deserted and 
alone, Maria Better Than Nothing, the wild woman of 
San Nicolas, lived twenty years — long 'enough to for- 
get her people and even her language. The story is as 
follows: 

For centuries the island was inhabited by a race of 
hardy mariners who have left their monuments in large 
shell heaps and mounds that cover many acres. I^ess 
than one hundred years ago, the Franciscan fathers 
determined to take the natives away from the inhospit- 
able island and provide them with homes around the 
various missions, where they could also be comfortably 
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converted. With this object in view, a vessel was sent 
to the island, and after much difficulty the Indians, 
now reduced to about one hundred, were collected 
and taken aboard, deserting thousands of implements 
which their ancestors had used for centuries. When 
the vessel was about to sail, one of the women dis- 
covered that her child had been left behind. But it 
was blowing a gale and the vessel could not hold, so 
the captain sailed away, whereupon the frantic mother 
dashed into the sea and swam back to the shore mak- 
ing her way successfully through the surf. The cap- 
tain of the vessel promised to return for the woman, 
but soon after his vessel was wrecked, and no attempt 
was made to rescue the poor Indian woman until 
twenty years after, when a priest determined to make 
an effort to learn whether she was alive. He enlisted 
the services of an otter hunter and several Indians, 
who in a small schooner, known as ** Better Than 
Nothing,'* set sail for San Nicolas. 

They landed on the island and very soon found evi- 
dence that some one was living there, but avoiding 
them. To make the search perfect, the men formed a 
line across the island at certain distances apart, which 
resulted in the discovery of the wild woman. She was 
sitting by a brush hut in a canon, about which was a 
windbreak of whalebones and various material. She 
smiled and spoke to the Indians in a language they did 
not understand, but they fell on their faces before her 
as though to worship her. She offered them food and 
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readily consented to go with them, and was taken 
aboard the schooner with a tame otter. She was 
dressed in the skins of birds, over which was a gar- 
ment of sealskin. She was named * *Maria Better Than 
Nothing,'* after the vessel, and by signs succeeded 
in telling some Indians on the mainland something of 
her history. At first she had mourned the loss of her 
friends; then the dogs killed her baby, and she wished 
to die and was sick for a long time. 

She was taken to Santa Barbara, where Indians from 
all about were brought to her to see if they could 
understand her language; but without avail. She 
lived with different families at Santa Barbara, but civ- 
ilization proved disastrous to her, and in less than 
three months she died. Her remarkable dress of 
feathers was sent to the Pope as a curiosity and the re- 
mains of the unfortunate woman found a resting place 
in the sanctified ground of the mission. 

San Nicholas has proved a veritable treasure house 
for the archaeologist, and tons of stone implements 
have been taken from various mounds on the island. 
One of the most remarkable shell mounds in the world 
is found here, being it is said nearly a mile long and 
ten feet in average height. On its wind-swept surface 
innumerable objects have been found, exposed during 
previous hurricanes, with the bodies of Indians facing 
each other, having been buried in a sitting position 
with hands clasped over the head. With many re- 
mains were buried such personal effects as mortars, 
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ollas, flutes, jewel boxes of abalone, charms, flint 
spear-heads and almost every article needed by a hunt- 
ing and fishing people, all formed from shell, bone or 
wood. Fishing lines were made of kelp; sinkers of 
stone with a groove worn around or a hole in the cen- 
ter; the hook was of elegant design and bore the barb 
upon the outside. One of the finest collections of these 
antiquities is owned by Mr. E. L. Doran, of Avalon, 
who has collected some unique specimens. 

One of the greatest curiosities of San Nicolas, after 
all, is the summer wind. It tosses the sand dunes 
into the air like wraiths and keeps them continually 
moving and shifting. It has buried a stone house and 
so threatened another that the lone herder on the 
island often deserts it for shelter among the rocks near 
the sea-lion rookeries, fearing that it will be blown 
into the sea. For two successive years the writer as 
guest of Commodore Burnham, of the Santa Catalina 
Yacht Club, made the attempt to reach this inhospit- 
able island. The first time the yacht was blown 
away; the second time the party was able to 
land, but owing to the terrific wind was glad to 
leave. Approaching, the island presented a flat and 
barren appearance, and the yacht finally came to 
under the lee of strange cliff's that rise from 
the sea, while to the north a long spit of sand ex- 
tends to the east. In some places the cliff is worn by 
the combined forces of water and wind into marvelous 
shapes and is everywhere difficult of ascent Some 
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sailors have a superstition that the strange wind that 
hlows from the island is from the souls of the natives, 
who resent this intrusion and the robbing of their 
graves. 

The yacht's party soon had an experience with the 
wind. A black fog cloud came sweeping down over 
the island and the wind blew a hurricane, dissipating 
the fog and blowing until two o'clock in the morning. 
The landing was made in a heavy sea— a dangerous 
operation. The single inhabitant, a French herder, 
was standing on the sands, looking a typical Robinson 
Crusoe. He had a big hat strapped on under his chin, 
an old-fashioned shot gun over his shoulder, a cane in 
his other hand. Two half-breed shepherd dogs crouched 
near him. He evinced no desire to hear from the 
outer world ; his one wish was for beans, which, 
unfortunately, could not be gratified. He had a small 
fortune at hand in the antiquities which he could pick 
up, but he was undoubtedly loath to despoil the 
graves, though not averse to pointing out the skeletons 
which had been uncovered here and there. Every- 
where the wonderful evidences of the wind were 
apparent. In one canon the writer photographed a 
section that almost seemed to have been carved by 
Titanic hands. There were great faces, impossible 
forms of animals, delicate lace-like tracery, all creating 
a wierd eiGfect. 

Reaching the summit after a hard climb over clifiFs 
of yellow, blue, white, green and other shades, a mesa 
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was found, almost level, extendipg for two or three 
miles. Not an object broke the level that appeared 
to be covered with small polished pebbles, arranged in 
windrows, that in the gale were blown about and raised 
into the air with the sand cyclone that accompanied 
them. For several miles the barren mesa, from which 
strange canons reached down to the sea in every direc- 
tion, was followed. One object of the visit was to 
locate the spot where Maria Better Than Nothing lived; 
but it was evident that the isle of winds was ever 
changing ; named after St. Nicholas, it should be 
mild and gentle, but the realty is a veritable fury. 
The island seemed to be in the grasp of innumerable 
sand glaciers, which instead of moving down moved 
up and were ever shifting in the wind. The canon in 
which the so-called wild woman is supposed to have 
lived is visible. A -more deserted spot it is difficult to 
imagine — a river of sand winding up from the distant 
sea and covering everything. Here and there rise 
strange tree-like shapes that resemble the trunk of 
spectral trees, and which but add to the wierdness of 
the scene. 

Everywhere were evidences of former occupation. 
Some of the party dug into the mounds, where curious 
stone slabs perhaps marked the graves of the ancestors 
of the wild woman. Pearl fishhooks, bone pipes and 
a flint spearhead were found, standing possibly just 
where they had been left ; and tons of implements 
have been taken from the surface of the sand dunes. 
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In one canon a remarkable drapery of sandstone is 
l)eing worn out by the wind. In others caves were 
found, one with strange hieroglyphics painted on the 
stone. Everything here tells of desolation and death; 
the sands strewn with the bones of a lost race, the 
deep canons filling up with the deadly sand that con- 
ceals the remains of unnumbered people who lived 
here in the past. 

The wind does not always blow at San Nicolas. 
The summer is the season of winds; in winter days 
and weeks follow when the island is at peace and the 
sand dunes seem sleeping. But fierce winter storms 
come suddenly and the island is not in good favor 
among the navigators of the Pacific. 

To the north of Santa Catalina twenty-five miles 
or so lies Santa Barbara rock, about thirty acres in ex- 
tent. It has no springs or water, consequently was 
never inhabited. To the south-west twenty miles lies 
San Clemente island, quite as interesting as Santa Cata- 
lina for its antiquities, but barren and more given over 
to wind and sand. The island is about twenty miles 
long and slopes from the north to the south, where the 
hills rise to the dignity of mountains. The island has 
an isthmus at the northern end where there is a large 
sand mesa covered here and there with evidences of 
ancient occupation. The island abounds in canons, and 
on the west shore the inroads of the sand present a 
fascinating spectacle. There are veritable sand glaciers. 
They are moving up instead of down and have filled 
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many deep canons. The most remarkable feature be- 
ing that the sand is not to-day a beach as it may have 
been and undoubtedly was a million years ago more or 
less, but is separated from the sea by a rocky and non 
sand-producing shore. In some of these canons re- 
markable pits very deep and precipitous have been dug 
out by the wind and this sand stretch is one of the in- 
teresting features of the island. In it the skeletons of 
hundreds of aborigines have been found and when 
first visited by the author in 1886, it was strewn 
with human bones, abalone shells, broken pestles and 
mortars, and the thousand and one objects used by the 
lost race which formerly lived here. In many places 
the sand is covered with a pure white sheet of bleached 
snail shells. The caves have afforded mummied dogs 
wrapped in baskets made of sea weeds and cloth of the 
latter has been found in them, and many interesting 
objects there have been scattered to the four winds, but 
it is a matter of congratulation that Mr. E. L. Doran, 
of Avalon, has made a fine collection of the relics of 
these people, so the people of Avalon or Southern Cali- 
fornia will not have to go to London or New York 
in the future to study the history of the real California 
pioneers. San Nicolas Island is private property, a 
sheep herding station. San Clemente is government 
land leased to sheep owners. A long, heavy swell 
usually runs in the San Clemente Channel in the after- 
noon, which can be avoided by making the run early 
in the morning. Aside from its archaeological interest, 
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the island is a splendid fishing ground abounding in 
yellowtail, sea bass and all the game fishes that mark 
Santa Catalina as the sea anglers* paradise. Its 
faults lie in the lack of good harbors and the strong 
winds which have left their mark on the sand dunes of 
centuries. 
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DISTANCES TO POINTS OF INTEREST 

FROM AVAIX)N. 

Milet. 

Roaring Caves J^ 

Aquarium Shoals 3j^ 

Hermosillo (Indian townsite) 4 

Arch Rock and Eagle's Nest 4j^ 

Empire Landing (Indian olla manufactory) 7 

Potts' Valley 7J^ 

Blue Cavern 11 

Ship Rock !.... 14 

Around the Island 60 

San Clemente 20 

Isthmus 12 

Catalina Harbor. I2j4 

Sea-lion Rookery 3 

Church Rock (The Sphinx) 5 

Little Harbor, by coach road and trail 12 

by launch and stage 20 

by sea 15 

Mt Orizaba 7 

Middle Ranch 7 

Silver Canon 5 

Soapstone Quarry 7J^ 

Boushey's 16 

Echo Lake 10 

Eagle's Nest Camp 11 

San Nicolas Island 70 

Santa Barbara Island 25 
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